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Youth at War 

Through all of these poems runs the poet's blind accept- 
ance of the war idea. To say that war produces nobility is 
one thing, to say that it is in itself noble is to show mis- 
apprehension of principles greater than human strength 
alone. And when poets come to emphasize this in their work 
a higher ideal of honor will stimulate mankind. Here again 
Mr. Archer has voiced so exactly the feelings I have had in 
reading all of these war poems that again I must quote from 
his understanding^ beautiful introduction : 

Some of us may hope and believe that, in after years, when he 
was at leisure to view history in perspective and carry his psychology 
a little deeper, he would have allowed, if not more potency, at any 
rate more adaptability, to the human will. In order to do so, it 
would not have been necessary to abandon his fatalistic creed. He 
would have seen, perhaps, that even if we only will what we have 
to will, the factors which shape the will— of the individual, the 
nation, or the race — are always changing, and that it is not only 
possible but probable that the factors which make for peace may 
one day gain the upper hand of those which, for perfectly definite 
and tangible reasons, have hitherto made for war. 

A. F. 

A FLOCK FROM OXFORD 

Wheels, An Anthology of Verse. Blackwell, Oxford; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

This book presents itself in a pleasingly satiric cover, 
bright yellow, displaying a scraggy nursemaid and a make- 
shift perambulator. It is the proper sort of ink-pot to hurl 
itself in the face of senile pomposity. Here, however, the 
gaiety ends and the contents of the book have none of the 
lightness of Miss Sitwell's earlier couplet : 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

With children our primeval curse 
We overrun the universe. 

Of the nine contributors Wyndham Tennant has already 

been claimed by the war. One can not read his Home 

Thoughts in Levantie without being convinced that his loss 

is a loss to poetry as well as to those who knew him. It 

strikes me that real artists who have been plunged into the 

present inferno have written simply and without rhetoric, 

without any glorification of war. Gaudier-Brzeska wrote 

back from the front that the nightingales were still singing 

despite the bombardment. Tennant writes in similar vein : 

Green gardens in Levantie! 
Soldiers only know the street 
Where the mud is churned and splashed about 
By battle-wending feet. 



Two roofless ruins stand 
And here among the wreckage where the back wall should have 
been 

The grass was trodden on. 



. . . among the vivid blades 
Of soft and tender grass 
We lay, nor heard the limber wheels 
That pass and ever pass. 



Hungry for spring I bent my head, 

The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing 

In that little lovely place, 
Dancing with measured step from the wrecked and shattered towns 
Away upon the Downs. 

I saw green banks of daffodil, 

Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
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A Flock from Oxford 

A-courting on the leas; 
And meadows with their glittering streams and silver scurrying 
dace, 
Home what a perfect place. 

The poem is written with prose simplicity; with the pos- 
sible exception of "battle-wending" there is no over-decora- 
tive word. These properties are of more importance than 
the very much over-emphasized present question of free or 
regular verse. 

Most of the anthology is in the older forms. Miss Cunard 
shows at times surprising closeness of thought, and a talent 
for epithets with her dwarfs "with slyly-pointed steps" and 
her aged abstractions, Love, Joy, Sin, "in solemn stage-learnt 
ecstasy." She uses the sonnet, like most poets at the be- 
ginning of their course, without recognizing that the sonnet 
is a peculiar costume. Like duck trousers or a scarlet hunt- 
ing-coat, it is suitable on some occasions and not quite fitting 
on others. Few forms, save the classic quantitive measures, 
are a better drill-ground for one's early effort, but a sense of 
form is not shown by trying to fit matter which is not essen- 
tially a sonnet into the sonnet-shell. Miss Cunard manages 
best in the sonnet Uneasiness. She abandons the form in 
From the Train: 

Smoke-stacks, coal-stacks, hay-stacks, slack, 
Colorless, scentless, pointless, dull; 
Railways, highways, roadways, black, 
Grantham, Birmingham, Leeds and Hull. 

Steamers, passengers, convoys, trains, 
Merchandise travelling over the sea; 
Smut-filled streets and factory lanes, 
What can these ever mean to me? 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Both Sacheverell and Edith Sitwell show promise, the latter 
using alternate ten and six syllable lines with excellent 
rhythmic and tonal effect but with an inexcusable careless- 
ness as to meaning and to the fitness of expression. The 
anthology closes with some excellent prose translations from 
Rimbaud by H. Rootham. We would welcome a complete 
translation in the same manner. E. P. 

The Escaped Princess, by W. R. Childe ; Thursday's Child, 
by E. Rendall ; Bohemian Glass, by E. L. Duff ; Contacts, 
by T. W. Earp; The Iron Age, by Frank Betts; The 
Two Worlds, by Sherard Vines; The Burning Wheel, by 
Aldous Huxley; Op. I, by Dorothy Sayres; A Vagabond's 
Wallet, by S. Reid-Heyman: Adventurers All Series, 
B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

This series is a rare example of the art of book-making 
which might long ago have excited Elzevirian envy. There 
is a quiet invitation in the refined colors of its paper bindings. 
The type within is no less a joy. Yet it brings us disappoint- 
ment, for the greater part of its work is of amateur value. 

Mr. Childe leads the adventurers, and takes and gives a 
certain pleasure by simple music of speech. Some of his 
poems suggest the days that brought forth Gray's Elegy. We 
could wish that one capable of writing The Recognition, a 
fine thing, and The Fortunate Soul, another, had refrained 
from such outworn plaintiveness of expression as "the heart 
of me," and from such outworn errors as "their strong limbs 
beautiful," or "the blue dusk cool." 
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